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mirror is a looking glass 


but Mirror 


is a newspaper 


Her mirror helps a lady to look her best. 
But her Mirror keeps a gal informed. And 
which one is meant, all depends on 
whether a capital or a lower-case initial 
is used. 

The use of an upper- or a lower-case 
initial makes all the difference in the 
meaning when you have occasion to refer 
to our product by its friendly abbreviation 
Coke. With a lower-case “‘c,” it’s some- 
thing else entirely. 


Coke is a proper name—just like the 
name of a newspaper. As such, it warrants 
a capital initial always. Also, Coke is a 
trade-mark along with Coca-Cola. 


And good practice requires the owner of 
a trade-mark to protect it diligently. That’s 
why we ask you to write it with a capital 
“C.” We think you'll agree that our 
request is logical and reasonable. 


Ask for it 
either way...both 


trade-marks mean 
TRADE-MARK 


‘Coke 


TRADE-MARK 


the same thing. 


THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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Here Are Factors 


Why Some News Pictures Click 


By Edward F. Mason and Luther Smith 


When a picture is pleasing to the 
readers of a paper, what are the factors 
that make it click? To find some of the 
answers to this question, an investiga- 
tion was conducted covering the pictures 
published in the Daily Iowan of the State 
University of Iowa for the week of 
March 27 to April 1, 1951. Two hundred 
students were asked to choose the pic- 
ture they liked best, and then each 
filled out a questionnaire based on the 
picture he had chosen. 

The factor that received the highest 
vote was the fact that the picture showed 
what was going on. On this basis the 
students gave the pictures they chose 
a median grade of 93% on a scale of 
100. 

Action and familiarity of the situation 
tied for second with a grade of 89%. 
Familiarity of the place came fourth with 
84% and emotional appeal fifth with 
83%. 

72 Picrures PUBLISHED 

In the week there were 72 pictures 
published, of which 32 received at least 
one vote as being the best picture. The 
remaining 40 received no votes. 

Of the 200 students chosen as a sam- 
ple of the student body, 174 responded 
with a selection of “the best picture.” 
The 174 answers were averaged on the 
basis that each person was discussing 
the picture he liked best, although not all 
liked the same picture. 

It was assumed that interest in pic- 
tures could be classified generally as to 
whether they gave information or had 
emotional appeal. The qualities of 
technical excellence, composition and 
size also would be a factor. 
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Sixteen questions were asked which 
could be graded in terms of percentages. 
Other questions were answerable as yes 
or no. For the percentages the respond- 
ents were asked to make check marks 
in ten different groupings ranging from 
zero to 10 up to 90 to 100. For each 
question the median grade was _ then 
found—that is, the grade in the center 
point of all the answers. 

Wuo, WHat, WHEN AND WHERE ? 

To test the informational value of pic- 
tures, questions were asked on the basis 
of who, what, when, where, how and 
why, covering the same ground as the 
traditional newspaper lead. The results 
were as follows: 

Who? How well does the picture show 
his (or her) face (referring to the main 
person in the picture)? The grade on 
this was 58%. To what extent does the 
picture show what kind of person he 
(or she) is? The grade on this also 
was 58%. 

What? To what extent does the pic- 
ture show what is being done (or what 
has happened or is about to happen)? 
The grade on this was 93%. 

Where? How well does the picture 
show the exact place? 45%. 

How? To what extent does it show ' 
how something is done or car be done? 
78%. 

When? To what degree does it show 
the time of day (or the season of the 
vear)? 48%. 

Why? To what degree does it show 
why something happened? 49%. 

Is PicruRE SIGNIFICANT ? 

The supposed significance of the pic- 

ture also might have some bearing on 
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its informational value. To test this point 
the following question was asked: How 
important you call the picture? 
The grade was 55%. 

Each of these grades was the mid- 
point of values attributed by all the 
respondents answering, each one reply- 
ing on the basis of the picture he liked 
best. There were a few omissions where 
an answer was not given or where the 
question did not apply. The number of 
responses, question by question, ranged 
from 154 to 174. 

Dors Ir SHow Up WELL ? 

To check on technical excellence the 
following question was asked: How well 
does the picture show up? The grade 
was 82%. 

In this question, as in others, it 
will be noted that technical language 
was avoided and that the questions were 
put in terms which the layman might 
be expected to understand. Several pre- 
tests of the questions were run as a 
basis for slight changes in. wording so 
that the questions would be best un- 
derstood. It is, of course, not insisted that 
the respondents were thinking in the 
same terms as the investigators when 
they answered the questions, but the 
grades are given on the questions as 
they were asked, together with the rea- 
son for asking each question. 

How Asout HuMAN INTEREST ? 

To get at the influence of emotional 
appeal the following question was asked: 
To what extent does it appeal to your 
emotions (human interest)? 83%. 

Other factors, much related to human 
interest, and often mentioned in dis- 
cussion of picture interest, are familiarity, 
novelty, action and the presence of 
people. 

The persons in the selected pictures 
were not familiar. The question, How 
well known to you by name or fame 
is the main person in the — picture? 
brought an average grade of only 7. 
On familiarity of place and_ situation, 
however, the grades were high, based on 
the following question: How well known 
is this place to you? 84%. To what de- 
gree is the happening of a kind that is 
familiar to you? 89%. 
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NOVELTY AND ACTiON, Too 

Novelty is usually considered a high 
factor in picture interest. The question 
here was: How unusual (or novel) is 
the picture? 58%. 

Action: To what extent does the pic- 
ture show action? 89%. 

Only 11 respondents selected a pic- 
ture without people. Of the °33 others, 
75 selected a picture with four or more 
persons, 48 with two persons, 30° with 
one person, and 10 with three persons. 

Forty-six chose a picture which they 
thought was posed and 127 chose a 
picture which they thought was not 
posed. One did not answer. 

The questionnaire undertook to cover 
the matter of composition by the fol- 
lowing inquiry: To what extent does the 
picture have elements of beauty or 
good arrangement? The grade was 73%. 
Two-CoLuMN S1zE PopuLar 

Two-column pictures received 50% of 
the votes, although only 37.5% of the 
pictures published were two-column. No 
one-column cuts received votes. Sizes 
of pictures published, compared with 
votes received, were as follows: 


No. 

Votes 

by 

31.5 87 

30.5 54 

26 

2.8 
99.9 100 
The favored pictures were distributed 
quite evenly through the week from 
Tuesday to Sunday morning. There was 
no Monday paper. The distribution was: 
Tuesday 33, Wednesday 23, Thursday 
45, Friday 9, Saturday 40, Sunday 24. 
CAREFUL SELECTION SEEN 

This distribution seemed to indicate 
that in general the respondents had made 
a careful and conscientious selection. It 
had been suggested that they might 
wait until the close of the week and then 
favor a recent picture because of haste. 
This possibility was guarded against 
by asking each person to select on each 
day his best picture for the day and to 
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report it to the investigator by post card. 
This was done with a high percentage of 
response. 

The pages on which the favored pic- 
tures appeared were: Page 1, 14; P. 3, 
14; P. 4, 9; P. 5, 18; P. 6, 14; P. 7, 3; 

PARATROOPER PicTURE FAVORED 

Although the object of the study was 
not to designate a best picture of the 
week, nevertheless a decision was quite 
conclusive. A picture captioned “Ameri- 
can Paratroopers Nearly Blot Sun_ in 
Korea” received 20 votes. Second came 
a close-up of the faces of two boys in 
a basketball game, with 16 votes. This 
was captioned “Oh! The Faces One 
Sees.” Another basketball picture came 
third with 12 votes. This was a picture 
ot cheerleaders captioned “Eased Out of 
State Meet.” The remaining 29 pictures 
ranged from 11 votes down to one each. 

The week's picture budget was over- 
loaded with basketball because it hap- 
pened to be the week of the state high 
school tournament in Iowa City. Pic- 
tures of basketball players received 48 
votes and of basketball spectators 34. 
Miscellaneous campus affairs received 39, 
the war 33, and other pictures the re- 
maining 20, 


Clarence W. Moody Honored 


Clarence W. Moody, editor and pub- 
lisher of the Burlington Hawk-Eye Ga- 
zette, has been elected to the American 
Society of Newspaper Editors. He also 
has been awarded a plaque, $150 in 
cash and a trip to New York by the 
Propeller Club of the United States for 
an editorial which he wrote about the 
merchant marine. 


Ad Attracts Statewide Attention 

A full page “back-to-school” ad, ap- 
pearing last August in the Tripoli Leader 
and sponsored by 48 local merchants, has 
attracted statewide attention. The Towa 
State Education association’s publications- 
publicity division ordered six copies of 
the ad to display at meetings throughout 
the state. 
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Marshalltown Paper 
Given Service Award 


The 1951 University of Missouri School 
of Journalism award for outstanding 
service has gone to the Marshalltown 
Times-Republican. Given annually to a 
member newspaper of the Inland Daily 
Press association, the award was present- 
ed at that group’s 67th annual meeting 
in Chicago, Oct. 16. 

Dean Earl English of the Missouri 
school, said: “The entry of the Times- 
Republican exemplifies in complete de- 
tail the requirements which the school 
of journalism set forth as representing 
outstanding service. We were seeking to 
honor a paper which over the years has 
championed special projects of commun- 
ity service, rather than single instances 
of achievement.” 

Editor and Publisher listed the Times- 
Republican’s achievements as the pro- 
motion of better roads, farming, a Y.M.- 
C.A. building, new hospital, country club 
and the modern Tallcorn hotel. 

“But,” the magazine continued, “the 
most dramatic project) was undertaken 
in 1948. With the city in desperate need 
of housing, Mr. Norris began a_ project 
to build and sell homes at cost. At the 
time of his death, the Times-Republican 
had built 57 houses and either sold them 
at cost or rented them with options to 
buy.” 

The Times-Republican has been pub- 
lished since 1949 by Paul G. Norris, 
Jr. He assumed that position following 
the death of his uncle, D. W. Norris, 
who had published the paper since 1899. 
The present publisher has been a mem- 
ber of its staff since 1927. 


Former Editor, Publisher Dies 

Max R. Hueschen, 77. former editor of 
the Holstein Advance. died Oct. 29 in a 
Cherokee hospital. He was the first pub- 
lisher of the Schleswig Leader. 


Column Becomes of Age 

P. I. Colvig’s column, Gabble Tattle 
Prattle, in the Lake City Graphic cele- 
brated its 21st birthday Nov. 8. 
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Is Free America Gone? 


This article is going to get us into 
deep water. It comes to pass because a 
printer out in Caldwell, Idaho (Inez 
Robb’s old home town), has sent us a 
booklet for review. It is Ex America by 
Garet Garrett, published by the Caxton 
Printers at 75 cents. The Caxton Printers 
are an old, established publishing house 
who are in the printing business for its 
own sake but who also have a missionary 
turn which causes them to issue books 
which may not be popular but which the 
public ought to have for its own good. 

The title, Ex America, means that the 
old free America is gone. Garet Garrett, 
the author, has been a critic of the wel- 
fare state for these many years. He looks 
with nostalgia on the old days of free 
enterprise before World War I, but he 
concludes hopelessly that we never shall 
go back to them. Instead, he warns— 
nay, rather, he predicts—that we shall 
move on into complete government con- 
trol of the economy. 

America is hated throughout the world, 
he begins by saying, because we are the 
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richest nation. We cannot buy ourselves 
out of that hatred because our gener- 
osity is received with ingratitude and 
criticism. He only wishes our govern- 
ment did not have billions to spend. 

Through its control of the billions, 
the government has become independent 
of the people. That is his thesis. When 
the government depended on the peo- 
ple tor its income it was responsible to 
their will. But now that it can conjure 
up billions by its own fiat, it tells the 
people what to do. 

The change began, as he outlines it, 
when the income tax amendment was 
adopted in 1913. It gained momentum 
with our dropping the gold standard. 
And it blossomed into full vigor with 
deficit spending whereby the base of the 
currency is the public debt. 

With billions to spend, the author 
avers, the government did as it chose. It 
prepared our entrance into World War 
II; Pearl Harbor opportunely galvanized 
the public into accepting a war. But al- 
ways there was the government reach- 
ing out for more power. 

The government bought public sup- 
port. The farmers became a_ privileged 
class. Labor became a_ privileged class. 
Even the so-called under-privileged be- 
came a_ privileged class. Business. itself 
prospered, 

And so, though many see the risk of 
inflation, no one is ready to turn back. 
The government, everyone says, must 
find the remedy. And the outcome, he 
predicts, will be for the government to 
take over the whole economy. He says 
this, not because he wants it to happen. 
He hates it. But he offers no hope. 

The freedoms we have lost are meas- 
ured by the number of reports we have 
to make to the government, by the regu- 
lations we have to observe, by the di- 
rectives we have to ask for, and by the 
extent to which we lose the use of our 
own money, both through taxes and 
through inflation. These conditions, Gar- 
rett makes it appear, will get worse 
rather than better. 

In the light of his argument we seem 
rather foolish to have let these things 
happen. Yet he does not show how we 
could have done differently. Perhaps 
these changes were not blamable entirely, 
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as he says, on a group of ambitious in- 
tellectuals. Perhaps they were inevitable 
in the sweep of history. 

Take, for instance, our quitting the 
gold standard. As we recall it, people 
had begun to hoard gold. Businessmen 
had realized there was not enough hard 
money to carry the volume of business 
being done. Everyone was trying to get 
his. Panic threatened. The gold standard 
had, in fact, broken down. The govern- 
ment took gold out of circulation; busi- 
ness rallied from the operation and _re- 
covered. Even the supreme court—the 
good, old, conservative, unregenerated 
supreme court which was a_ holdover 
from the old deal—recognized that this 
was necessary. It found a way to prove 
that the government’s promise to pay 
gold on a bond did not mean that gold 
had to be paid. That was how compelling 
the situation was. 

Or take World War II. Garrett savs 
that if the government had not had all 
those billions we might not even have 
been able to enter that war. We worked 
up to it by aid against Germany long 
before Pearl Harbor. We did not vote 
for it but Japan made the first move and 
we accepted war. 

We know now that World War II did 
not bring in the millenium we had hoped. 
But to suggest that we were guided into 
that war by a group of ambitious in- 
tellectuals because they had money to 
spend is to forget the sweep of world 
events. Hitler's shadow was over Europe. 
When Chamberlain went to Munich and 
came back with a phony “peace in cur 
time” the event was not a propaganda 
show staged by American intellectuals. 
It created a world situation we had to 
face. 

Our present trouble with Russia can 
be blamed on trusting Russia too much 
and disarming too soon. This is not 
touched on in Garrett’s book but it could 
be the next chapter. Over-trust of Russia 
might be blamed on the _ intellectuals, 
but the great American public was 
equally trustful or we would not have 
disarmed. We were all good fellows to- 
gether. 

In the sweep of world history the pov- 
erty of the nations has closed in on 
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America’s wealth. We defend ourselves 
now by war and now by gifts to other 
countries. But both methods are expen- 
sive. The cost of them degrades our 
currency. And the resulting inflation 
leads toward the complete controlled 
economy. That is the story. 

What can we do? Garet Garrett does- 
n't say. He is at the end of his rope. So 
far as he can see, the old America of 
economic freedom is on the way out. 
Ex America. 

But still there is personal freedom. 
Still we go where we choose, say what 
we like and do what we can find the 
money to pay for. There is no police 
state. We fear no midnight knock on 
the door. Still we are personally free. 

How long will this freedom last? It 
will last as long as the will of the Ameri- 
can people to preserve it. And that is a 
strong will, for we like to do as we 
please. But we cannot take that freedom 
for granted. Loss of one freedom imperils 
another. 

The people will exercise their will for 
freedom in proportion as they understand 
the threats against it. And that is where 
the newspaper comes in. “Your news- 
paper lights the way of freedom” must 
be not only a slogan for once a year 
but a guide for ne a all the time. We 
have lost a lot of the old America but 
there is still a lot to save. We only hope 
it is not later than we think. 


Argus Marks First 100 Years 

The Rock Island (Ill.) Argus picture 
magazine style centennial edition Oct. 13 
marked 100 years of publication—69 of 
them under the ownership of the same 
family. 

More than 500 old pictures were used, 
with one section reviewing 100 years of 
news through the lead paragraphs of 
amusing, significant stories for each year 
since 1851. 

The Argus also held open house dur- 
ing its anniversary week dis- 
tributed souvenir booklets. 

Co-publishers are Ben H. Potter and 
Miss Marguerite F. Potter. 
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7 Weeklies, 2 Dailies 
Announce Increases 
In Subscription Prices 


Latest Iowa weeklies to announce in- 
creased subscription rates are the Suth- 
erland Courier, Northwood Anchor. Rich- 
land Clarion, Paullina. Times; New 
London Journal, Clayton County Press- 
Journal and the Lake Mills Graphic. 

The Southerland Courier has increased 
vearly subscription rates to $3 in O’Brien 
county, Peterson and Larrabee, and to 
$3.50 elsewhere in the United States. This 
is a flat increase of 50 cents a year. Local 
advertising rates also are being increased. 

The Northwood Anchor is now $350 
per vear in Worth and adjoining counties 
and $4 outside that area, $5.50 in foreign 
countries, Single copies are 10 cents. 

The Richland Clarion is now $2.50 a 
year in Iowa and $1.50 for six months. 
Elsewhere in the United States it costs 
$3.00. 

Single copies of the Paullina Times cost 
10 cents, but in quantity purchases only 
the first three will be 10 cents, the bal- 
ance selling at five cents each. 

The New London Journal has been 
raised to $2.50 a year in Iowa and $3 
a vear elsewhere in the United States. 

The Clayton County Press-Journal, 
Strawberry Point, raised its subscription 
costs 50 cents on Nov. 1. 

Effective Jan. 1, 1952, the subscription 
price of the Lake Mills Graphic will be 
$3.50 per year for subscribers in Win- 
nebago and Worth counties; $4 per vear 
outside of that area and $5.50 in foreign 
countries. Single copies will be 10 cents 
each. 

The Centerville Daily Iowegian ad- 
vanced its price from 25 cents a week 
by carrier to 30 cents, and from $13 to 
$15.60 a year. 

The Estherville Daily News has upped 
its price 30 cents a week. 


Plan Edition for Bridge Opening 
The Eddyville Tribune planned a 
special edition as part of dedication cere- 
monies for the new bridge at Eddyville. 
A number of cuts were to be used, com- 
paring the old bridge with the new. 
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White Ends Correspondence 
For Eastern Iowa Dailies 

Grant White, Tipton, has ended his 
work as a correspondent for several Iowa 
dailies, among them the Davenport 
Times and Democrat, Muscatine Journal, 
Iowa City Press-Citizen, Des Moines 
Register and the Cedar Rapids Gazette, 
as well as several radio stations and wire 
services. 

White had represented these publi- 
cations and press services in Tipton and 
eastern Iowa for approximately 25 years. 


Towegian Adds Photo Equipment 

The Centerville Daily Iowegian has 
recently added a dark room. photo- 
grapher and Fairchild Engraving equip- 
ment. All three were utilized in the 
lowegian’s full page spread entitled, 
“The Picture Story of How Your Daily 
lowegian is Produced,” issued during 
National Newspaper week. 


News-Guide Has New Camera 

The Audubon News-Guide has added 
a Polaroid Land camera to its photo- 
graphic department. 


Specialty 
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fire Business Builders 


BANKERS ENVELOPES 


The Justrite Bank Envelope line 
is complete for every bank need. 
Bank Kraft mailing envelopes, 
special bank envelopes are all 
available. 


Write today for prices and 
samples or send us you; spe- 
cialized Bank envelope prob- 
lem for quotation. 
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Enve lop Company 
CHICAGO $T.PAUL 
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Veteran Newspapermen 
In Clarence, Davenport 
Die During October 


Eastern Iowa lost two of its veteran 
newspapermen, Charles A. Seaton, 83, 
and Hugh Harrison, 77, during October. 

In newspaper business for 73 years, 
Mr. Seaton had been a publisher for 60 
vears, 51 of them at the Clarence Sun. 
He died Oct. 14 following a lingering 
illness. 

Mr. Seaton was born in Henry county, 
Ill, the son of a newspaper publisher. 
At the age of 10 he began work in the 
shop of his father’s paper, the Cambridge 
Chronicle. He later bought into the paper 
but sold out in 1891. 

Before coming to Clarence Mr. Sea- 
ton operated the Oxford Mirror for five 
vears. He bought the Sun in 1897 and 
operated it until 1899 when he sold out 
and moved to Muscatine. In 1901 he 
returned to the Sun. 

Mr. Harrison, former managing editor 
of the Davenport Democrat and one of 
the best known editors editorial 


writers in eastern Iowa, died Oct. 4 in 
a Davenport hospital following an oper- 


ation. He had been a member of the 
Democrat staff nearly half a century and 
was managing editor there until last 
June. 

His first newspaper job was as a 
want ad solicitor for the Denver Re- 
publican. In 1900 he joined the Daven- 
port Daily Times, later changing to the 
Leader. 

Mr. Harrison had been active in 
Democratic political circles for many 
years. 


Dispatch Suffers $5,000 Fire 

A fire in the Ringstead Dispatch of- 
fice has caused damage estimated at 
$5,000. Believed to have started be- 
cause of defective wiring, the fire dam- 
aged a linotype machine and_ ruined 
four bundles of newsprint before the 
Ringstead fire department could quench 
it. 

The Dispatch missed one week of pub- 
lication. The following week it 
printed at the Armstrong Journal. 


was 
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Corydon Times-Republican 
Has Readership Survey 


Results of a readership survey of the 
Corydon Times-Republican will be print- 
ed and distributed early in 1952 by the 
State University of Iowa school of jour- 
nalism’s Bureau of Newspaper Service. 

Journalism staff members Arthur M. 
Barnes and Wilbur Peterson directed 
field work for the survey Oct. 8. They 
were assisted by 15 local women who 
interviewed 350 readers in the Corydon 
trade area. 

Compilation of survey results is be- 
ing supervised by Prof. Leslie G. Moeller, 
school director. 

This will be the sixth survey done 
by the Bureau of Newspaper Service 
and the school of journalism. Others 
were the Parkersburg Eclipse, March, 
1946; Eagle Grove Eagle, May 1946; 
City Daily Iowan, Nov., 1946; 
Anamosa Journal, March, 1949, and 
Laurens Sun, June, 1950. 


Coon Rapids Enterprise Finds 
Several ‘Oldest Subscribers’ 

The Coon Rapids Enterprise, which 
editor J. Thomas Rogers characterizes as 
the oldest newspaper in Carroll county, 
celebrated its 70th birthday in mid-Oc- 
tober. Besides reproducing half of the 
front page of the Oct. 15, 1881 issue, 
the Enterprise advertised for its oldest 
subscriber, and promised a reward—a 
lifetime subscription. 

The following week the newspaper an- 
nounced: “The Enterprise still has not 
been able to locate its oldest subscriber 
although we have received a number ot 
interesting letters. Apparently we 
are going to put a number of our pio- 
neers on a paid for life list.” 


Joins Jefferson Bee-Herald 

Ken Heffington has joined the 
ferson Bee-Herald staff as news editor, 
succeeding Bob Clabby, who resigned 
to become managing editor of the Ames 
Tribune. Heffington formerly was em- 
ploved by the Daily Freeman-Journal in 
Webster City. 
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Our Editors Say— 

The best way to kill a newspaper is 
by not patronizing it with your news. 
This country needs its newspapers more 
today than ever before in this fight 
against Communism, and every news- 
paper, no matter how small or insig- 
nificant it may seem, plays an important 
part in the overall fight for freedom. 
See how important your news is?P—Ro- 
land Record. 
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Perusing the Grinnell paper the other 
day, we ran across a reference to a 
cup of “matutinal coffee” in an editorial 
by our friend the rabbit-loving, nature- 
minded editor down there. Our curiosity 
was aroused, and to be _ honest, we 


thought it was a_ typographical error, 
but Webster assures us that “matutinal” 
means “of or pertaining to the morning; 
early.” This is merely inserted to prove 
that weekly editors can come up with 
some of the finer aspects of the language. 
—Algona Upper Des Moines. 


The Nation’s No. 1 good habit, with 
the possible exception of drinking milk, 
is reading the newspaper. And_ while 
the newspaper is blamed for wasting 
a lot of time ‘and doing the thinking 
for a lot of people, it is still the na- 
tion’s greatest medium for bringing all 
the facts before all the people. And an 
informed people is the strongest single 
weapon for the preservation of democ- 
racy as we know it.—Prairie City News. 


Newspapering may seem to an 
outsider to be an endless round of de- 
lightful experiences, exciting adventures. 
Actually, it’s a trying and often de- 
pressing profession. Take a squint at any 
newspaper. Consider the accidents, fires, 
sickness, divorces, and deaths that fill 
the galleys. Newspapering is a solemn 
business.—Decorah Public Opinion. 
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Newspapers are trying desperately to 
economize on newsprint, checking their 
supplies against needs as thev 
have never done before. At the Journal 
plant there are signs of some short edi- 
tions during the Christmas season.— 
Washington Evening Journal. 

Mused Monday that if any newspaper 
printed all the material submitted it 
would be (1) the biggest paper in the 
country and (2) the awfullest hodge- 
podge of harangue imaginable. I hope 
some kind soul thinks to thank the editor 
for skillful use of his wastebasket.— 
Prairie City News. 


NEWSPAPERS FOR SALE 
Specializing in sound Iowa, 
Nebraska and South Dakota 

properties. 


HERMAN H. KOCH 
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Percy Carney Purchases 
Orange City Newspapers 


Percy R. Carney of Ames has pur- 
chased Orange City’s newspapers, the 
Sioux County Capital and De Volksvriend, 
from J. H. Treneman. He took possession 
Nov. 1. 

A member of the Ames Tribune’s ad- 
vertising staff for the last five years, 
Carney also has had newspaper experi- 
ence at Nevada, Waukon and Creston. 

Treneman printed the first Capital in 
1935 and in 1944 bought De Volksvriend, 
Dutch language paper, after the death 
of John Og ss its publisher. He retains 
title to the building in which the plants 
are located. 

The Trenemans have announced they 
will take a vacation. 


Newspaper is a Cooperative 
(Some thoughts by James T. Trene- 
man “While Packing Up” at the 
Sioux County Capital) 

A newspaper is a cooperative enter- 
prise in many ways. The subscriber, by 
no means, pays the entire cost of the 
news he reads. Nor does the advertiser 
pay for the entire cost of the store news, 
or advertising, he buys in the newspaper. 
But a combination of the two, subscrip- 
tion revenue and store advertising makes 
possible the mass production of the news- 
paper you read. Newspaper machinery is 
like the machinery in the light plant, 
or the telephone system . . . high priced 
and complicated. 


The subscriber can help keep his sub- 
scription costs down by telling the adver- 
tiser he reads his advertising in the news- 
paper and the businessman can help the 
subscriber to more news, better service, 
and a better paper by buying advertising 
in his newspaper. Or he can scatter his 
advertising around like bird shot 
spend too much and get too little. 

The subscribers to a newspaper repre- 
sent a very definite market to the ad- 
vertiser. These people are interested in 
the town or they would not subscribe to 
the newspaper. They lean toward Orange 
City and they actually ARE the “trad- 
ing area” of the town. It is certainly to 
the advantage of the businesses here to 
appeal to these people regularly with 
store news. The editor and the news 
staff will see to the job of keeping the 
flow of general information and personal 
news. And the advertising revenue is a 
necessary element in retaining highly 
skilled help and meeting the ever-in- 
creasing costs of manufacturing. A little 
cooperation and common sense all around 
always brings surprising results. 
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Editors Praise Corn, 
Warn of Its Hazards 


Corn, both as a virtue and a cause 
for hazard, was a popular subject in 
many Iowa newspapers recently. 

A page spread in the Audubon Advo- 
cate-Republican was devoted to “Corn— 
Audubon Biggest Industry,” 
and a similar pictorial page in the Belle 
Plaine Union was titled, “The Union 
Pays Tribute to Funk’s ‘G.’” 

Another full page, appearing in the 
Iowa Falls Citizen, cautioned: * Think! 
About losing your hands in corn picker 
accidents.” The space was sponsored by 
local business firms. 

W. E. Littler in the Adair News sum- 
med up the thought expressed by a good 
many editorials: “In recent years this 
community has had a good record as to 
corn picker accidents. Let’s observe sate- 
tv records and keep that record good. 
We hope to see your name in the News, 
but not as a victim...” 

The Odebolt Chronicle issued its an- 
nual warning through the chatter col- 
umn: “It might be a good idea for 
every farmer to drive out to his field 
before he starts picking corn, estimate 
the number of bushels he will get from 
this year’s crop, then hold up one arm 
or both and consider which he would 
rather have at the finish.” 


Newspapers More Permanent 
Newspaper publishing does not qual- 
ifv as one of the easiest, most peaceful 
professions today, but even so it is pretty 
stable when compared with what it used 
to be. Back in Towa’s p'oneer days, for 
instance, newspaper publishing was onc 
of the riskiest of financial undertakings. 
Of the 222 newspapers established in 
lowa between 1836 and 1860, 118 were 


defunct before the 1869 census was 


‘PRINTERS TO THE TRADE 


If you are rushed with work, 
we can help you. 

ESTIMATES FURNISHED 
Letterpress - Offset - Cerlox Plastic Binding 
Graphic Publishing Co., Inc. 
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taken. By contrast, most Iowa papers 
now in existence were established be- 
fore 1880. Although newspaper pub- 
lishing is never dull, at least it shows 
some improvement in the matter of 


permanence.—Lake Mills Graphic. 


Mrs. Blum New Society Editor 

Mrs. Helen Yarwood Blum has beeun 
work as the society editor of the Hardin 
County Herald and Index, replacing Mrs. 
Bob Price, who resigned. 
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“| couldn’t believe a new Blue Streak Linotype 
could raise my operating profit 


$1000 A MONTH!” 


..H. B. Perrine, Editor-Manager, “The Selma Enterprise,” 
an outstanding California weekly newspaper 


“I’d read in Linotype ads how this or that publisher had 
increased his profits by a pretty fantastic amount— just by 
installing a new Linotype— but I took it with a grain of salt. 

“Then, last March, I replaced my oldest composing ma- 
chine with a new Blue Streak Linotype. 

“Well, I’m not skeptical anymore—frankly, I’m amazed. 
My operating profit has jumped $1000 a month since I in- 
stalled that new Linotype! Practically all hand composition 
has been ¢liminated; production of news heads, ads and body 
matter has been speeded up; maintenance costs are prac- 
tically nil. All in all, it’s a profit story I’d never believe — if 
it hadn’t happened to me!”... Ask your Linotype Production 
Engineer to plan a more profitable composing room for you. 


Mergenthaler Linotype Company (- LINOTYPE - ) 


29 Ryerson Street, Brooklyn 5, N. Y. 


Linotype Corona, Gothic No, 20 and Spartan Families 
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Advance Offers $125 in Prizes 
To Readership Contest Winners 

The Kossuth County Advance has of- 
fered $125 in cash prizes to readers in 
Kossuth and adjacent counties for the 
best answers to the statement, “I Like 
the Kossuth County Advance because 

” in 50 words or less. 

Contest entrants also were required 
to fill out questionnaires concerning 
their preferences and reading habits of 
that newspaper, plus information about 
their buying and trading customs. 

The contest was announced in a full- 
page spread in the Advance’s Oct. 23 
issue. Deadline for entries was Nov. 11, 
1951. First prize was listed as $50, with 
a total of 31 prizes to be awarded. 


Sponsor Homemakers Schools 

Newspapers | sponsoring Homemakers 
schools were the Algona Upper Des 
Moines Nov. 2-3, and the Bremer County 
Independent, Waverly, Nov. 6-7. Local 
merchants joined in its promotion in 
both towns. 


Weeklies Carry New Features 

New features being added by a few 
Iowa weeklies are a department de- 
voted to news of the various offices of 
the county courthouse in the Wall Lake 
Blade; a school page in the Cedar Rapids 
Tribune, and a social calendar in the Le 
Mars Sentinel. 


Register-News Has New ‘Dress’ 

The Madrid Register-News sported its 
new “dress,” Excelsior 8 point body type, 
Nov. 1. 


Named Circulation Manager 

Ernest Campbell, Douds, is the new 
field man and circulation manager for 
the Van Buren Register. 


Ames Publisher's Wife Dies 

Mrs. W.S. Rupe, wife of the publisher 
of the Ames Tribune, died Oct. 10 at the 
Iowa State college hospital following a 
heart attack. 


EIGHT OUT OF TEN people who have 
asked for teiephone service in Iowa 
since the war have been taken care of 
without waiting—and this in spite of 
the tremendous increase in demand. 

We have added 172,000 telephones 
during that period, and the necessary 
plant additions and improvements have 
cost nearly $46,500,000. Today, our 
total plant investment in Towa exceeds 
$105.500,000. 

Expanding to meet the telephone 
needs of the people of Iowa and nation- 
al defense is a tremendous — and cost- 
ly — job. 
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CHRISTMAS CARD 


A&P people have two very direct interests in America’s 
newspapers: 


We read them — all 120,000 of us — because in these 
times good citizens have got to know what's going on 
in their communities, in their country and in the world. 
We advertise in them — 2,500 of them — because our 
business requires that we tell the housewives of the 
country about the merchandise we have for sale. 


So, as the year draws to a close, we think of the men and 
women who do the daily tasks of making the great free press 
of America a commonplace fact, and we take this occasion to 


wish them, with all the sincerity this black-and-white page will 
permit: 


Merry Christmas and a happy and successful New Year. 
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